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Benjamin Franklin, 


| A PHILOSOPHER and statesman, the son or a 
soap-boiler and tallow chandler, was born in 
1706, at Boston, Massachusetts. He was ap- 

renticed as a printer, to his brother, at Boston. 

t was while he was with his brother that he be- 
gan to try his powers of literary composition.— 
Street ballads and articles in a newspaper were 
his first effurts. Dissatisfied with the manner in 
which he was treated by his relative, he, at the 
age of seventeen, privately quitted bim, and went 
to Philadelphia, where he obtained employment. 
Deluded by a promise of patronage from the Gov. 
Sir William Keith, he visited England to pro- 
cure the necessary materials for establishing a 

@rinting office in Philadelphia; but, on his arri- 
al at London, he found that he had been deceiv- 
ed, and he was obliged to work as a journeyman 
for eighteen months. While he was in the Bri- 
tish metropolis, he wrote a Dissertation on Li- 
berty and Necessity, Pleasureand Pain. In 1726 


he returned to Philadelphia; not long after which 
he entered into business as a printer aud station- 
er, and in 1726 established a newspaper. His 
prudence soon placed him among the most pros 

perous of the citizens, and the influence which 
prosperity naturally gave was enhanced by his 
activity and talent. Chiefly by his exertions, a 
public library, a fire-preventing company, an in- 
surance company, and a voluntary association for 
defence, were established at Philadelphia, In 
1722, he began Poor Richard’s Almanac. His 
first public employment was that of clerk to the 
general assembly of Pennsylvania; his next that 
of postmaster; and he was subsequently chesen 
as a representative. Philosophy, also, now at- 
tracted his attention, and he began those inqui- 
ries into the nature of electricity, the results of 
which have ranked him high among men of 
science. In 1753 he was appointed deputy pest- 
master general of British America; and from 1757 
to 1762, he resided in London, as agent for Penn- 
sylvania and other colonies. The last of these 
olfices was entrusted to him again in 1764, and 
he held it till the breaking out of the contest in 
1775. After his return to America, he took an 


| active part in the cause of liberty, and, in 1778, 


he was dispatched, by the congress, as ambassu- 
dor to France. The treaty of alliance with the 
French government, and the treaties of peace, in 
1782 and 1783, as well as treaties with Sweden 
and Pruseia, were signed by him, On his reaching 
Philadelphia, in September, 1785, his arrival was 
hailed by spplauding thousands of his country- 
iaen, who conducted him in triumph to his resi- 
dence. He died Aprit 17, 1790. His Memoirs, 
written by himself, but left uufinished, and his 
Philosophical, Political, and Miscellaneous works, 
have been published by his grandson, in six 
volumes octavo.—Dict. of Biography. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of British Characters recently deceased: commencing with the Ac 
cession of George FV .: comprisine 230 subiects chronoloetrally 


arranged from [aceurding to} their deaths: with a Liat of their 

Engraved Portraits. By Williain Miller. 4to. 2 vols. Colburn: 

Coalnaoht and Son: Maltena. tondon. 1826. 

As this is a work of prodigious expense, it is probable that only a 
very few copies will pss into the hands of the public; for who (be- 
sides the trouble of procuring private plates) can afford to purchase 
all the portraits of two hundred and thirty persons, amounting in 
number to perhaps fifteen hundred or two thousand engravings, in 
order to illustrate, a la Granger, these two quartos, which are, besides, 
wut the commencement of Mr. Miller’s huge design! At first intend- 
ed for private circulation, the author hrs, however, taken the advise 
of friends, and published; and his plan aod purpose are thus de- 
clared:— 

‘My motive is not to eulogise the dead by giving a false varnish to 
glaring detects: it eppears 16 me more useful to society to draw Na- 
ture aa she 18; to display the defects as well as the beauties; and to 
shew, not by imaginary surmises, but by palpable and undiaguised 
acts, what a mixture of inconsistencies Mankind is: and if in this 
chronological series of recently-living characters there should be 
found some few in elevated life, whose glaring vices | have ventured 
to paine in the honest colouring of indignant truth, let no ungeuerous 
motive be attributed. ‘The instances are wot numerous; they, thank 
Go ! seldom occur in this country; but whenever decency, decorum 
and public opinion, is thua, in broad day, set at defiance, the posthu- 
mous character of the bold perpetrators cannot be too openly ex- 
posed to the scorn, contempt, and ignominy of the rising genera- 
tion.” 1 

This is indeed a bold enterprise, and we shall soon see how our 
Juvenal (in prose) has executed it. 

‘Lorn Byrox wasa mixture of all that was transcendanly great, 
and all that war inpiously bad in human nature; the vast powers of 
his mind were counteracted by the vicious and uncontrotled propen- 
sities of his ungovernable passions.’ ‘Lord Byron married a lady 
of family, fortune, virtue,* feeling and firmness; he treated her the 
world never coriectly knew how ; curiosity remains ungratified with 
the detail; but the notoriety of his genctral conduct and domestic 
habits caused his society to be shunned by the great aud good: he 
was looked at with dread—avoided with fear; and, after a brilliant, 
various, and feverish existence of only four years, public opinion 
and public slight, so powerfally assailed him, that, in 1815 Lord By- 
ron left his native country. and become a voluntary exile. He made 
every Itulinu city his temporary residence: his restless, tortured 
mind found no peace.’ * Lord Byron wrote entirely from impulse not 
from principle: the good or ill which his writings might do the world 
never weighed one moment in his thoughts; his aim was to display 
his talents, and obtain eclat; whether the moral world was benefit- 
ted, or received a fatal stab, was with him no consideration: if the 
iden was suggested that any particular subject was dangerous, and 
ought not to be handled, he would be the more determined to take it 
up. If the poetical writings of Lord Byron were to be critically ana- 
lysed, it would Se fonnd that they contaied more morally objec- 
tonable lines than any other Butish poet—one now living excepted.’ 
Who «oes this cap fit? 

‘Uchas been frequently stated in print, that the author of this 
work, when in business, retused the publication of ‘Childe Harold,’ 
because it contained an offensive note egainst the Earl of Elgin.—- 
This is only a slight part ofthe fact. When the original manuscript 
was placed by Lord Byron in Mr. Miller’s hands, it contained several 
notes of alike nature to that against the Scotch earl; and at Lord 
Byron's request Mr. M took the liberty to point thein out; but his 
Lordstip did not al thal time choose to make any alteration; in con- 
sequence of which the nanuscript waa returned to the noble author. 
When, a few months after, the poem was published by Mr. Murray, 
most of the objectionable notes were omitted Had ‘Childe Harold’ 
created less public notice, this paragraph would not, have been ob- 
truded on the reader; but whatever relates to Loid Byron, or his 
productions, however trivial, creates a literary interest.” 

‘Tux Cooxtess or Jensey possessed great persoual attractions. 
the powerful but transient effects of which over an illustrious person- 
age, are well known, Her ladyship held the invidious situation of 
first lady of the bed chamber to the young Princess of Wales; and 
the unhappy differences which arose at Carlton House, immediately 
after that i!l fated union, are said to have been fermented by the in- 
Auence and intrigucs of this fascinating, euvious and jealous count- 
ess. Whatever portion of truth there may have been in those re- 
ports, they certainly had the effect upon the public mind of rendering 
the the Countess of Jersey very unpopular.’ 

The sketch of the Musician proves that Mr. Miller is not deficient 
in observation or knowlege of the world. 

‘Charles Kayvett, bora 1752; died Jan. 18, 1822.—This respect- 
able musician waslong hnown in the extensive cucle af that elegant, 
fashionuble and fascinating science: his professional talents, gentle- 
manly manners, good understanding, correct conduct and social 
qualities, made his society courted by families of the fir-t rank; and 
he passed much of his leisure time in the summer season at the coun- 
try sexts of the nobility, where he was always an aceeptable visitor 
Musio and Painting are the two sciences which find easiest access to 
the drawing rooms of high fife: the talents requisite to shine in these 
arts, when displayed, always procure an entre; but something more 
Is wanting perwianently to preserve the footing which shill and ability 
have ucquired. ‘The clear knowledge of the marked pride insepara- 
bly allied to high birth, (and the slightest penetration will soon dis- 
cover it.) by which you are taught to feel the wide distinction be- 
tween rank and falent, makes it difficult for the scientific man to know 
his craef station; un easy, but unpresuming address, both in lan- 
guage and manner, is requisite ; but the fact the great art to acquire, 
ts toknow how far fo vo. and the exact point to stop at: a knowledge 
of the most useful kind in every station of life. but the most difficult 
tolearn. ‘There are many recent instances of individuals who have 
gained nore professional practice, and raised to themselves sterling 
friends, by the judicious application of this worldly kuowledge, than 
by the tv'ents they have displayed in their art.’ 

The Banker is not only made an example of in his epitaph, but, 
by a rebound, Mr. M. hasalso presumed to anatomize his widow, who 
being still alive, was not a fair subject for him, and might, in our opi- 
vion, indict him to conviction under Lord Elienborongh's Cutting 
and Maiming act. 

Trromas Courrs, born 1731; died Feb. 24, 18292.—This gentleman 
adds to the many instances of good fortune which attends the emi-. 
gration of Scottish youths from their bleak and mountainous coun- 
try toa more southern and genial climate. Mr. Coutts rose fiom a 
junior partner tothe headof one of the first banking concerns in Eu- 
rope, and himself the most opulent banker of his day; he left to his 
widow an immense fortune, besides having portioned his three daugh- 
ters by his first marringe, This vast accumulation of property, the 
result of industry and acuteness, was obtained without any shade 
deine cast upon his character; tor in all Coutts's extensive transac- 
uons, during a long life, his fair and honourable dealings with the 
public were never called in question. The detail of Coutts’s pri- 
vate life is full of romance: he was twice married; but nothing could 
be more dissimilar than the amoral result of each. When a very 
young man, and Jiving in the banking-honse in the Strand, Coutts 
became attached to a handsome and deserving female, then residing 
tna humble station under the same roof: she became his wife; and 
from this disinterested union three daughters sprung, who all form- 
et honourable dod noble wmarruiges—hecyme wouten of rank—and 


by their alliances raised Coutts above the station of plebian opg 
lence; they joined the pride and pretentions of blood to the influence 
and power of wealth. Had Coutts possessed a well organised ming 
he could have had nothing more to wish for: ambition in its highey, 
had been amply gratified, and with the preservation of every mon} 
principle. This state of respectability contived until that Period of 
existence, when the thoughts of most men turn from the present 
a future state; not so, however, with Coutts—a sudden and unlock. 
ed-for change took place. Many years after the settlement of bi, 
childres, wheu this golden banker was advanced beyond the usng 
hfe of man, he was suddenly enamoured with a young and lively ae. 
treas, that struck his faney on the boards of Drury Lane; the ing. 
tual temptation, though from contrary impulses, was too powerf| 
for these frail beings to resist: Miss MeHon’s charms subdued hiy 
principles, and the ‘ rich man’s ore’ overcame her'scruples. It isa 
melancholy task to pursue a once henourable and upright character, 
until infirmity, imbecility and old age—‘sans eyes, sans teeth, sans 
every thing’—sinks into the doating, immoral, and nauscous debay. 
chee. Had it pleased death to have cast his dart at Coutts at thay 
period of his life when most of us feel his fatal sting, it would have 
been fortunate for the posthumous reputation of this weak old map, 
Coutts took this young actress under his protection, seitted an am. 
ple fortune on her, and she became his chere amie in public and pn 
vate, until the death of his first wife; when, shame to relate—for the 
pen hesitates to record the fact—in eight and_ forty hours after, ix 
defiance of all decency and decorum, he led Miss Mellon to the a! 
tar, and she became the second wife of Coutts, before the remains of 
his first had received the last sacred earthly duties. Whats 
pitable tale is this to be told of poor mortality !! Coutts lived seven 
years after, placing his person, his fortune, and his fame, at the en 
tire disposal of his liberal, open-hearted, and (1 really believe) grate. 
ful and attentive wife; at his death, a short will was produced, by 
which he bequeathed the tehole of his vast property, amounting to 
near a million sterling, to the sole and uncontrolled use of Mn. 
Coutts:—the Marchioness of Bute, Countess of Guildford, Lady 
Burdett, and his numerous grandchildren, all omitted!!! That ac 
must in itself be bad, which, if the example was to be followed by 
others, would loosen all the social relations tn life, and disorganite 
the whole moral system of the world. In this man, what became of 
the ties of consanguinity? the parental throbs and feelings for bis 
offspring and their issue at the moment of expiring life? The fir 
law of nature, that which binds blood to blood, was in Coutts a 
blank : he was different from the rest of his species, and we turn with 
horror from so unnatural a being.’ 

With this stinging specimen of the author's daring way of treating 
both the living and the dead, we would close our catalogue, but thi 
we had promised other names. We will not, however, go into the 
details attached to then; Lod Erskine 1s the Lawyer, and Sir Eyre 
Coote the General; and both are painted in very strong and odious 
colours. Seriously speaking, we are not convinced that any one pos. 
sesses a right to exercise such a judgment upon his fellow creatures, 
and especially upon contemporaries yet only mouldering in their 
graves. [tis a fearful responsibility to pronounce so decisively on 
men, thcir actions, and their motives. Who can tell what influenced 
them, what tempted them, what excused them? For ourselves, we 
may declare, that many and many a time it has fallen to our lot to 
ascertain that individuals were basely accused of offences of whic 
they were utterly innoceat—to know that malignity had often blad- 
ened the purest fame-—and that the world had, as often, rather leata 
willing ear to the vile slander, than indignantly taken up the cause of 
injured merit and suffering virtue. ‘On eagle wings immortal Sea. 
dal flies ;’ and while that strikes the high and lofty, there is serpent 
venom in abundance to poison the existence of the lowly and obscure 
‘The more experience of life we have, the more surely are we tauzh 
to abhor or despise the tales and rumours which every day preval, 
there is vice and crime enough, we confess, but it is not always the 
vicious and criminal who xre arraigned, and we would not,fors 
dukedom, be the party to pronounce upon the truth or falsehood of 
the charges. . 
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BIOGRAPHY OF MARSHAL SUCHET. 


The Duke of Albufera.—Died at Marseilles, January 3d, Louis 
Gabriet Suchet, Marshal of France, the son of a silk manufacturer 
at Lyons. He was born in the year 1772 In 1792 having received 
u good education, he entered iuto the army asa volunteer. At Tou- 
lon, he was an ullicer in the battalion by which General O'Hara was 
taken prisoner. He wasin nearly all the battles fought in Italy da- 
ring the campaigns of 1794, 1795, and 1797, anit was thrice wound- 
cd.once daneerously. In the last of these cumpaicns, Bonaparte 
made him Chef de brigade on tne field of battle. in 1798, DaWINg 
borne a distinguished part in the campaign against the Swiss, he was 
sent to Paris with twenty-three standards taken from the enemy. He 
was then made General of Brigade, He wason the point of procecd- 
ing with the expedition to Egypt, when he was suddtnly retained to 
restore discipline and confidence in the army of Italy. In conse- 
quence of u quarrel with the commissioncrs of the Directory, Suchet 
was compelled to return hastily to France to vindicate his conduct. 
He was afterwards sent to the army of the Danube, ct the head of 
which he exerted himself in defending the country of the Grisons. 
Soubert, his friend, having been intrusted with the command of the 
army uf Italy, Suchet joined him as General of Division and chief of 
his staff; appointurents which he continued to holdunder Morcay 
and Championnct, after the death of Joubert. Masena, who suc- 
ceeded Chasupionnct, made him second in command. At the head of 
a feeble division of not 7000 men, he Jong held at bay five times the 
naunber of Austrian forces under Melas, contested tht Genoese terri- | 
tory inch by sch, retired unbroken behind the Var 4: Whe enemy at) 
defiance, saved the south of France from invasion, ard facilitated the | 
operations of the army of reserve, ads ancing from Dijon to crocs the | 
Alps. When, in consequence ofthe march of Bonaparte, the Aus- 
trians commenced their retreat, he followed in their track, harrassed 
them incessantly, took 16,000 prisoners, and by compelling Melas to 
weaken his army to oppose him, contributed powerfully to the victo- 
ry of Marengo. Inthe short campaign subsequently to the arm. 
tice, he took 4000 prisoners at Pozzolo, and shared in all the battles 
that were fought. In 1803, he commanded a division at the camp at 
Boulogne. He was named a inember of the Legion of Honour on 
the Ith of December, 1903, grand officer of that body in 1604 ; and 
governor of the imperial palace at Lacken in 1805. At Ulm, Elolla- 
brun, and Austerlitz, in 1806; at Saalfeld and Jenn, in 1806; and, at 
Pultusk, in 1607; he greatly contributed to the success of the French 
arms. In 1806 Bonaparte gave him the grand cordon of the Legion 
of Honour, with aa endowment of 20,000 francs; and in 1808, he 
raised hitn to the dignity of a count of the empire. The King of Sax- 
ony also nominated him a commander of the military order of 51. 
Henry. Suchet was next sent to Spain, and placed at the head of 
the army of Arragon. In 1809, he defeated Blake at Belchite; in 
1910, he reduced Lerida, Mequinenza, Tortoza, Fort San Felipe, 
Montserrat, Tarragona, and Saguntum—routed O'Donnel at Mar- 
gaief, and Blake before Soguntum—-and formed the siege of Valen- 
cia, The fall of that fortress crowned the Jabours of this campaign 
and obtaiacd for him thetitle of Duke of Albufera, and pussession of 
the estate of that name. He had previously, at the capture of Tar- 
ragona, received the marshal’s staff. In 1813, the conmand of the 
united armies of Arragon and Catalonia having been confided to him, 
he compelled Sir John Murray to raise the siege of Tarragona. In 
November, he was named Colonel] General of the Imperial Guards, 
in the room of the Duke.of Istria Notwithstanding the progress of 
Lord Wellington in France, Suchet kept his ground in Catalonia for 
the purpose of collecting the 18,000 men who garrisonedthe fortresses 
and also for retarding the progress of the allies. Reteiving intelti- 
gence of the abdication of Bonaparte, he acknowledged Louis XVII. 
as big sovereign. Several honours, amongst which was that of his 
being named one of the peers of Franc., were conferred on him by 
the restored monarch. On the return of Bonaparte, te accepted a 
command under bis old master to repel the allies, At the head of 
the army of the Alps, consisting of oniy 10,000 met, he beat the 

Piedmontse, and slortly after the Austrians. The alvance of the 
grand Austrian army, however, 100,000 strong, compelled him ta fall 
back on Lyons; but he saved that city from plunder Lycapitulation, 
and with it artillery stores to the value of balf'a million sterling. On 
the same day that the capitulation was signed, he againsubmitted to 
Louis XVII. ile received the Grand Cross of the Legion of Hon- 
vur in 1816; and,in 1819, his name waz replaced on thelist of peers. 
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George Washington, 


THe illustrious tounder ot American ingepen- 
dence, was born in 1732, in the county of Fair- 
fax, in Virginia, where his father was possessed 
of great landed property. He was educated un- 
der the care of a private tutor, and paid much at- 
tention to the study of: mathematics and engi- 
neering. He was firat‘employed officially by Gen. 
Ninwiddie. in 1753. in remonstrating to the 
French commander on the Ohio, for the infrac- 
tion of the treaty between the two nations. He 
subsequently negotiated a treaty of amity with 
the Indians on the back settlements, and for_his 
honorable services received the thanks of the Bri- 
tish government. In the unfortunate expediiion 
of General Braddock he served as aid-de-camp, 
and on the fall of that brave but rash commander, 
he conducted the retreat to the corps under Gen. , 
Dunbar, in a manner that displayed great milita- 
ry talent. He retired from the service with the 
rank of Colonel; but while engaged in agriculture 
at his favorite seat of Mount Vernon, he was 
elected senator in the national council for Frede- 
ric county, and’ afterwards for Fairfax. At the 
commencement of the Revolutionary War, he 
wne selected ae the most proner person to take 
the chief command of the provincial troops. From 
the moment of taking upon himeelf this impor- 
tant office, in June, 1775, he employed the great 
powers of his mind to his favorite object, and by 
his prudence, his valor, and presence of mind he 
deserved and obtained the confidence and grati- 
tude of his country, and finally triumphed over 
all opposition. The record of his services is the 
history of the whole war. He joined the army 
‘at Cainbridge in July, 1778. On the evacuation 
of Boston in March, 1776, he proceeded to New. 
York. ‘The battle of Long Island was fought on 
the 27th of August, and the battle of White. 
planes on the 28th of October. On the 25th of 
December he crossed the Delaware, and soon 
pines the victories at Trenton and Princeton.— 

e battle at Brandy wine was fought on Septem- 
ber 11th, 1777; of Germantown, October 4th; of 
Monmouth, February 28th, 1778. In 1779 and 
1780 he continued in the city of New-York, and 
closed the important military operations of the 
| war by the capture of Cornwallis, at Yorktown, 
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in 1781. When the independence of his country 
was established by the treaty of peace, Washi- 
ington resigned his high office to the congress; 
and, followed by the applause, and the grateful 
admiration of his fellow citizens, retired into 
private life. His ‘high character and services 
naturally entitled him to the highest gifts his 
country could bestow, and on the organization 
of the government he was called upon to be the 
first president of the states which he had pre- 
served and established. ¢ was a period of great 
difficulty and danger. The unsubdued spirit of 
liberty had_been roused and kindled by the revo- 
lution of France, and many Americans were 
eager that the freedom and equality which they 
themselves enjoyed should’ be extended to the 
subjecta of the French monarch. Washington 
anticipated the plans of the factious, and by pru- 
dence and firmness subdued insurrection, and 
silenced discontent, till the parties which the 
intrigues of Genet the French envoy had roused 
to rebeliion, were convinced of the wildness of 
their measures and ot the wisdom of their guver- 
nor. The president completed, in 1796, the 
business of his office by signing a commercial 
treaty with Great Britain, and then voluntarily 
resigned his power at a moment when all hands 
and all hearts were united, again to confer upon 
him the sovereignty of the country. Restored 
to the peaceful retirement of Mount Vernon, he 
devoted himself to the pursuits of agriculture; 
and though he accepted the command of the ar- 
my in 178 , it was merely to unite the affections 
of his fellow. citizens to the general geod, and was 
one more sacrifice to his high sense of duty. He 
died after a short illness, on the 14th of Decem- 
ber, 1799. He was buried with the honors due 
to the noble founder of a happy and prosperous 
republic. History furnishes no parallel to the 
character of Washington. He stands on an un- 
approached eminence; distinguished almost Le- 
yond humanity for self command, intrepidity, 
soundness of judgment, rectitude of purpose, and 
deep ever-active piety —ddid. 
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